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June Brides and Other Brides 


HE proverbial June bride is 
[= proverbial everywhere. A 
variety of local and other con- 
ditions tend to determine the season 
when most marriages are solemnized. 
Among these conditions are climate, 
religion, superstitions, racial customs, 
degree of urbanization, economic 
status, and occupation. Asa matter 
of fact, there is little uniformity 
among the various nations in their 
choice of a favorite marriage season. 
The table on page 2 is instructive 
concerning the manner in which 
various factors operate in deciding 
the most favored wedding season. 
June is indeed predominantly the 
month for weddings in the United 
States and Canada. In the British 
territories of the southern hem- 
isphere, Australia and New Zealand, 
it is December that registers the 
peak in marriages. In the southern 
latitudes, the December bride, of 
course, corresponds logically to our 
June bride in the northern hem- 
isphere. Presumably in these cases 
it is the climatic condition prevailing 
in early summer, the genial temper- 
ature, the freshly green vegetation, 
and all the lure of late spring and 
early summer, which play a large 
part in causing people to choose 
these months for their wedding time. 





On the other hand, among the 
western nations, the favored season 
for marriage, generally speaking, is 
autumn. Even here in the United 
States and Canada, next to June, 
the most favored months are Sep- 
tember and October. True to form, 
Australia and New Zealand show a 
correspondingly large increase in 
marriages during April, the equiv- 
alent, in that part of the world, of 
October in northern latitudes. 

The table on page 2 brings 
evidence that marriages in the fall 
are preferred by peoples primarily 
dependent upon agriculture for their 
subsistence. With the profits of the 
summer acquired, a sufficiency of 
food on hand, and a period of relative 
leisure ahead, the young peasant or 
farmer naturally looks upon this 
season of the year as the most 
auspicious for a happy marriage. 
Correspondingly, in such countries 
as Norway and Scotland, where a 
considerable part of the population 
relies upon the fishing industry for 
a living, there is a decided increase 
in weddings during December, fol- 
lowing the return of the fishing fleets 
from their eight months’ cruise of 
the previous spring and summer. 

Another powerful factor influenc- 
ing the seasonal incidence of weddings 
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Percent Distribution of Marriages, by Months (30-day basis) dur 
in the United States and Certain Foreign Countries trie 
For the Period 1933 to 1935 inclusive. of 
" dur 
CounrTRIES Jan. | Feb. | Mar.|} Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. ma 
: sea: 
United States?...| 63] 69] 53) 7.2] 68/130) 89] 88/108] 94) 931] 73 
Australia........., 7.9} 81| 83| 106] 75| 85| 71] 68| 81/ 80] 81/10 — ™2 
Argentine®.......| 65| 96] 85] 91] 7.9] 7.4] 82] 80] 90] 95] 74] 89 7 
oe 6.0; 76) 48,102) 99) 92) 82) 9.71105) 9.1 | 7.2) 7.6 
Bulgaria ®........| 12.1 | 25.9] 12] 41] 87| 52| 36] 24] 39] 56/121 /153 — ™ 
Canada‘......-..| 53] 62] 46] 69) 64] 12.4) 93] 9.0] 11.2 | 11.0 | 10.2] 76 
Finland..........| 3.5} 53] 65] 7.4] 67/138] 84] 7.8] 92] 82] 9.4 | 138 I] 
France...........| 6.7] 84] 5.2 )12.6/] 63) 98] 7.5] 7.381101 | 10.2 | 831] 7.5 
Germany °....... 46) 68| 69] 90] 94] 89] 71] 7.2) 98 | 10.6] 9.8 | 100 
Hungary.........| 7.1] 109] 59] 7.2 | 10.2] 73] 45) 63] 801] 10.2 | 151 | 75 
Italy *...........| 6.9] 11.8] 3.1)122) 50] 63] 48] 47] 88 | 13.4 | 10.8 | 122 
New Zealand..... 7.1) 7.7) 80/123) 64] 98] 7.1) 73] 67) 7.81] 7.4 | 125 
Norway °........ 46| 52! 64| 76] 7.6|10.7| 88] 7.5] 84] 98 | 10.5 | 130 rela 
Roumania’...... 9.6 | 18.6) 59| 36) 54] 47] 39] 43] 7.3) 11.4 | 180] 71 live 
Scotland......... 97) 57) 53) 961 36/111/128| 71] 98] 81 6.3 | 113 
Switzerland...... 3.8) 56) 6.7) 12.2) 13.1] 85) 70) 63] 10.1 | 12.6 | 9.0] 51 the 
= | Joh 
1 As reported by the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, and New York. the 
21936 only. Federal Capital and Argentine Provinces, exclusive of Santa Fe, Tucuman, and Mendoza, 
3 1933 and 1934 only. : ave: 
4 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. si 
5 1933 and 1934 only. Exclusive of Saar Territory. eu 
6 Average for the period 1931 to 1935 inclusive. doc: 
7 1934 and 1935 only. ‘ 
Thi 
, ae guic 
is religion or creed. In seasons of season. Among the peoples of the aaal 
religious fasting and penitence few Catholic faith, both Roman and indi 
marriages are solemnized. On the Greek, there is a corresponding in- a 
other hand, periods of religious crease in marriages during the tots 
festivity are specially conducive to Christmas holidays. 40 
many weddings. Accordingly we Next to March, the least popular es 
find a sharp decline in marriages months for marriage are January Lyn 
during the Lenten season in Catholic and August. No country of the 16 thei 
countries and during the Passover here tabulated shows a preference the 
period among Jews. The disinclina- for either of these months. Extremes yen 
tion to marry during Lent gives rise, of temperature, apparently, are not 59: , 
naturally, to an unusually large favorable to nuptiality. The month of 7 
number of marriages in February of July is favored only by Scottish illus 
and April. In Greek Orthodox couples, probably for the same reasoi a 
countries, such as Bulgaria and that Americans prefer June, namely, the 
Roumania, the almost invariable the ideal weather conditions that lt 
custom is to marry in February then prevail. sign 
before Lent, whereas in Roman May is favored only by the Swiss, ph 
Catholic nations many marriages are although there is also a marked rise — 
postponed until after the Lenten in marriages among the Germaiis York 
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during this month. These two coun- 
tries still retain the ancient custom 
of celebrating the spring festival 
during May, and it is likely that 
many young couples find this joyous 
season the ideal time for a matri- 
monial venture. 

The seasonal distribution of 
marriages, accordingly, seems to 
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depend mainly upon three factors: 
climatic conditions, religious 
customs, and occupation. The 
influence of these three factors on 
the seasonal incidence of marriages 
varies in importance among the 
nations in proportion to their rela- 
tive bearing upon the daily lives 
and conduct of the inhabitants. 


Longevity of Fathers of American Independence 


HE signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, as a group, were 
relatively young men, many of whom 
lived to see a united nation rise on 
the foundations they had laid. When 
John Hancock, in bold hand, signed 
the Declaration on July 4, 1776, the 
average age of the 56 men whose 
signatures appear on that historic 
document was not quite 45 years. 
This characteristic of the group 
guiding the destinies of the young 
nation is further evident when the 
individual ages of the signers are 
noted. More than one third of the 
total, 20 out of the 56, were under 
40 years of age; the youngest signers 
were Edward Rutledge and Thomas 
Lynch, Jr., who had not yet reached 
their 27th birthday. Nineteen of 
the patriots were between 40 and 49 
years of age; 10 were between 50 and 
59; only seven were 60 or over, three 
of whom were 65 or older. The 
illustrious Benjamin Franklin, then 
in his 71st year, was the oldest of 
the group. 
In view of the fact that half the 
signers were under age 45 when they 
mutually pledged their lives, fortunes, 


andsacred honor for the support of the 
Declaration, it is to be expected that 
many of them would live to see their 
work crowned with fruition. All but 
nine out of the 56 survived the seven 
years from the adoption of the 
Declaration to the successful con- 
clusion of the Revolutionary War. 
Forty were alive at Washington’s 
first inauguration on April 30, 1789.* 
When the United States took up 
arms a second time against England 
in 1812, some 36 years after the 
Declaration of Independence, 10 of 
the group were still living. 

The interval between the Declara- 
tion and the death of the signers 
varied considerably. For John 
Morton and Button Gwinnett the 
interval was less than one year; for 
Charles Carroll, the last survivor of 
the group, who lived to the age of 
95 and died on November 14, 1832, 
it was more than 56 years. It is 
interesting to recall in this connec- 
tion a striking example of historical 
coincidence: Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams, both prominent signers, 
passed away on the same day, July 
4, 1826, exactly a half century after 


*Incidentally, the 150th anniversary of this event will be commemorated by the opening of the New 


York World’s Fair on April 30, 1939. 
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the proclamation of American 
independence. 

The signers, as a group, were not, 
however, long lived. As a matter of 
fact, as nearly as can be computed, 
the fathers of American independ- 
ence survived on the average about 
two years less than the general run 
of the men of corresponding age at 
that time. It is, of course, true that 
at least two of the signers died quite 
prematurely: Thomas Lynch, Jr., 
was lost at sea at the age of 30, 
and Button Gwinnett died at 41 
as the result of wounds suffered 
in a duel. Even if these men are 
omitted from the reckoning, the 


average lifetime of this group after 
signing, was still below that for men 
in the usual walks of life. ‘Twenty- 
four of the signers lived beyond the 
prevailing expectation of life after 
signing, as against 32 who did not 
attain that measure. 

This experience is quite surprising 
in the light of the fact that this 
group was composed almost entirely 
of professional men, merchants, and 
farmers of social and economic status 
above average. It may weil be that 
these distinguished men_ literally 
sacrificed part of their lives in the 
arduous task of successfully building 
the young Republic. 


Child Victims of Scalds 


EATH by scalding is the fate, 
each year, of about 900 chil- 
dren under age 5 in the United 
States. In fact, among children 1 
and 2 years old, this is the leading 
form of accidental death. These are 
the ages at which the child has first 
acquired freedom of movement, and 
is toddling around the house on his 
own, being no longer kept confined 
in a play pen or other limited space. 
He is naturally curious and venture- 
some, and learns by experience—too 
often tragically. 

The circumstances surrounding 
such tragedies are revealed by an 
analysis of the death records of 260 
children under age 5 insured in the 
Industrial Department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who died from scalds during 
the years 1935 to 1937 inclusive. 
Detailed information concerning the 


accidents was reported in 220, or 85 
percent, of the cases. Falling into 
containers of boiling or hot fluids 
while playing about the home was 
the most frequent occasion of these 
fatal scalds of children, and accounted 
for 126, or 57 percent. 

Usually, in these cases, proper pre- 
cautionary measures had not been 
taken to keep the child out of a 
room—usually the kitchen—on the 
floor of which stood a pail or other 
container of scalding fluid being used 
for household purposes. In some of 
these cases the child was walking 
backwards and struck the container 
and fell into it; others simply fell in 
as they were running around from 
one room to another; still others 
slipped on wet floors, falling head 
first into a pail of hot water. 

The records also include several 
cases in which a small child, standing 
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near a pan of hot water, gazing in 
fascination at its contents, lost his 
balance and fellin. There even were 
instances of a child deliberately 
stepping into a vessel of scalding 
liquid, or sitting down init. Several 
came to grief by falling into a bath- 
tub which an adult was preparing 
fora bath. A child, left alone for a 
moment, climbed over the side of the 
tub or fell from a chair on which he 
was standing near the bathtub while 
watching with great interest the 
process of the tub filling up with hot 
water from the faucet. 

By upsetting the contents of a 
container of hot or boiling liquid 
and spilling it over themselves, 80 
children, or 36 percent of the total, 
caused their own death. Usually 
this happened by the child tipping 
over a vessel standing at a level 
above him. In some instances the 
child pulled down from a table a 
pot of tea or plate of soup, or, by 
pulling on the tablecloth, brought 
down upon himself some hot sub- 
stance served on the table. In a 
few instances, the child had climbed 
on a chair and pulled down a con- 
tainer of hot liquid placed on a shelf 
or other place supposedly out of 
his reach. 

Relatively frequent were the cases 
in which a pot or pan placed on the 
Stove with the handle protruding 
was pulled down by achild. Several 
children met their death by climbing 
on chairs to reach some object on a 
shelf near the stove, losing their 
balance, and in their fall upsetting a 
hot liquid over themselves. A con- 
siderable number of deaths were 
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recorded as the result of a child 
pulling the cord of an electric per- 
colator and upsetting the hot 
contents. One infant in his high 
chair near the stove threw off a 
blanket, which upset a pan of hot 
water and spilt it, with fatal results. 
Another child was playing with the 
doors of a gas stove, and the shaking 
caused a pan of water to fall over him. 

There are definite and characteris- 
tic differences, according to the age 
of the child, in the circumstances 
commonly surrounding these fatali- 
ties. The child, when first starting 
to toddle about, will grasp every- 
thing in sight, either to steady his 
walk or to satisfy his curiosity; the 
result is that well in excess of half 
the deaths by scalding during the 
first two years of life were caused 
by upsetting liquids, rather than by 
falling into them. 

Among slightly older children, 
from 2 to 3 years of age, whose 
gait is mcre steady, only one fifth 
of the fatal scaldings resulted in 
this way. On the other hand, as the 
child reaches his third and fourth 
year of life, his play becomes more 
vigorous. He runs about more con- 
stantly and more actively, with the 
result that falls into containers of 
hot liquids become more frequent, so 
that they account for nearly three 
quarters of the fatal scalds. 

In a few fatal scaldings, death 
occurred as the little tots were being 
bathed in water of too high tempera- 
ture. In other instances, the child 
in his bath turned on the hot water 
faucet when the mother momentarily 
left the room to obtain a towel or 
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garment. A variety of other peculiar 
circumstances have occasionally led 
to deaths by scalding. Among these 
may be mentioned leaks from a hot- 
water bag; unduly long exposure to 
steam-inhaling kettles; the explosion 
of a croup bottle; and the swallow- 
ing of hot water from a teapot. In 
other instances, the child turned on 
a hot-water faucet and scalding 
water ran over his hands and arms. 
Containers with broken handles or 
without handles, carried in the hands 
of adults and accidentally dropped 


over a child, have in several cases 
been the cause of a fatal scald. 

This survey of pitiful childhood 
fatalities very vividly reminds us 
that parents, particularly those with 
children from 1 to 3 years old, 
should be made aware of the grave 
danger of serious or fatal injury to 
which their children are exposed 
from hot or boiling liquids in their 
own home. Far too many are in 
ignorance of this danger, as evi- 
denced by the unfortunate record of 
our statistics. 


Pneumonia Death Rate at Record Low 


ara runs in seasonal cycles, 
rising from a low point in Septem- 
ber to a maximum in the early 
months of the year, and finally 
returning to a low level in August. 
In the last cycle, just completed, 
the death rate from this cause 
among the Industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company was 28 percent beiow the 
level of the preceding five cycles, 
which themselves had established 
exceptionally low rates. In the 12 
months preceding September of this 
year, the group registered the un- 
precedentedly low rate of 60 deaths 
from pneumonia and influenza per 
100,000 insured persons. ‘This figure 
stands in bold contrast with the 
rates for the five previous years, 
namely, 86, 83, 80, 80, 85—an 
average of 83 for that period. 
Translating this mortality decline 
into lives saved and applying this 
standard to the population as a 
whole, it signifies that approximately 


30,000 persons in the United States 
have been spared, in one year alone, 
from death by pneumonia or influ- 
enza, by the fall in the death rate 
below the level of that of the 
preceding five years. ‘The upper 
chart on page 7 exhibits graphically 
the annual death rates among our 
Industrial policyholders from pneu- 
monia and influenza in each of the 
12-month cycles of the past two 
decades. 

Not only has the record for the 
past 12 months as a whole been 
extraordinarily favorable, but, be- 
ginning with August 1937, every 
month except two showed a lower 
mortality rate from pneumonia than 
did the like month in any other year 
since 1920. The lower of the two 
charts on page 7 gives a comparison 
of the death rate from pneumonia 
in each month of the latest cycle, 
with the highest and lowest rates 
for that month registered at any 
time since 1920 in this insurance 
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experience. The wide margin be- 
tween the highest rates and the 
current rates from pneumonia very 
clearly exhibits the remarkably fa- 
vorable present situation as regards 
the mortality from this disease. 

It is gratifying to note the great 
reduction in mortality from pneu- 
monia during the past year, but the 
question naturally arises, is this just 
a temporary situation, or is it a sign 
that we have definitely achieved a 
new level from which still greater 
gains will be made? Only the future 
can tell. But we have every reason 
to expect that as serum therapy 
comes into more general use through- 
out the country, the number of 
pneumonia fatalities will show a 
definite decrease. The State Health 
Departments of Massachusetts and 
New York have recently reported 
that the mortality rate was reduced 
by more than one half for Type I 
pneumonia, which is one of the more 
common types, by the prompt and 
adequate use of the appropriate 
serum. Results almost as striking 
have been reported also for certain 
other pneumonia types for which 
effective serums are now available. 
It is true that there are at least 30 
types of pneumococcus pneumonia 
to fight, but ordinarily most cases 
fall into relatively few types, for 
which effective serum fortunately is 
already available. Research is ac- 
tively in progress, and it may be 
expected that in due course effec- 
tive serums against some of the 
other types also will be developed. 

Evidence that the notable improve- 
ment of recent months has been due, 


in considerable measure, to the effect 
of more extensive serum treatment 
is perhaps to be seen in the fact that 
the greatest decline has occurred in 
the age group 15 to 64, where serum 
treatment is most applicable and 
most effective. 

A growing medical army is at war 
against pneumonia. Control pro- 
grams have been and are effectively 
being carried on in Massachusetts, 
New York State, New York City, 
Michigan, and elsewhere, by medical 
organizations, public health authori- 
ties, and private agencies. The 
Public Health Service recently an- 
nounced the inauguration of a pneu- 
monia program in cooperation with 


the State Health Departments in 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and California, and with the city 
health officers of St. Louis, Denver, 
and New Orleans. Interest in the 
control of pneumonia is spreading 
rapidly to many States, so that the 
mortality improvement shown last 
year may be taken as an indication, 
we hope, of the future success that 
may be obtained with the new 
methods for pneumonia control. 

It is well to be continually re- 
minded that reliance cannot be 
placed on the use of serum alone. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the best of nursing 
in pneumonia cases and of early and 


‘skilled attention to these patients. 


The neglect of a serious cold may 
presently find the patient in a critical 
condition, when even with the best 
of care and most modern treat- 
ment the outcome may become 
problematical. 
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Health Record for August 


ucust of this year, with a rate 
A of 7.0 per 1,000 among the 
weekly premium-paying Industrial 
policyholders, was the 16th month 
in succession in the continuous series 
of months with record low mortality 
in the history of the Company. 


The cumulative death rate for the 
first eight months of 1938, namely 
7.9 per 1,000, is the lowest ever 
recorded for the like period of any 
year and is 8.5 percent below the 
corresponding figure for the previous 
year. ‘The latest government re- 
ports indicate a similar decline in 
mortality among the general popula- 
tion. Thus, 88 major cities, for 
which the data are consolidated by 
the Bureau of the Census, show 7.6 
percent fewer deaths up to Sep- 
tember 10th than in the like period 
of 1937. 


The list of causes of death estab- 
lishing new low records for this 
period of the year is impressive, 
including, as it does, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, pneumonia-influenza, 
tuberculosis, diarrhea and enteritis, 
appendicitis, chronic nephritis, dis- 
eases of pregnancy and childbirth, 
homicides, and accidents. The de- 
cline from the previous minimum is 
very appreciable in most cases. For 
example, scarlet fever and pneu- 
monia-influenza have declined more 
than 20 percent; tuberculosis, dis- 
eases of pregnancy and childbirth, 
homicides, and accidents more than 
10 percent each. 

An outstanding feature in the 
mortality experience of this year is 


the decline in the tuberculosis death 
rate, which, for the first eight months 
of the year is 11 percent below that 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. This drop exceeds any annual 
rate of decline observed within the 
last 18 years in this group of insured 
persons. Present indications are 
that at the close of the current year, 
for the first time in the history of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, its Industrial policy- 
holders will register an annual death 
rate from tuberculosis less than 50 
per 100,000. Less than 10 years ago, 
the figure was nearly twice as high. 

It is practically certain that the 
year-end will mark another new 
minimum for the diseases of preg- 
nancy and childbirth. The decline, 
as compared with last year’s figure, 
for January to August inclusive is 
11.6 percent. 

Another noteworthy item is the 
reduction in the mortality from auto- 
mobile accidents. Each month, so 
far this year, has registered a lower 
rate than the corresponding month 
in 1937, with the result that the 
cumulative rate for the year-to-date 
is almost 15 percent below that of 
a year ago. 

Reports on sickness indicate that 
diphtheria was more prevalent in 
August thin either in July of this 
year or in August of last year. 
Poliomyelitis and typhoid fever 
showed a higher incidence in August 
than in July, but there were fewer 
cases of these diseases reported this 
year than in August 1937. There 
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was less measles reported than in 
July, although the number of cases 
was somewhat greater than those 
reported in August 1937. Scarlet 
fever and smallpox reported fewer 
cases than in either the month of 
July or in August 1937. 

Items of special public health 
interest recently reported are as 
follows: 

A rural health contest financed by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
Battle Creek, Mich., was recently 
conducted by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in coopera- 
tion with the American Public Health 
Association. The various rural 
counties entering the contest are 
judged according to the merits of 
their respective health programs and 
health activities. Winners in the 
several divisions included Columbia 
County, N. Y., Northeastern; Fay- 
ette County, Ky., Eastern; Pike 
County, Miss., Southeastern; Wood- 
bury County, Iowa, North Central; 
Amarillo and Potter Counties, Tex., 
South Central; and Clallam County, 
Washington, Western. The counties 
of Davidson, Tenn.; El Paso, Tex.; 
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and Shawnee, Kans., received special 
awards for high standards of achieve- 
ment during 1937 and for having 
won the rural health contest twice. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers has appointed Dr. Victor 
G. Heiser as research director for a 
newly organized committee which 
has been created in order to assist 
American industry in the field of 
industrial health and to bring about 
a wider extension of medical service 
for workers. A survey of plant con- 
ditions will be undertaken and an in- 
formation service will be established 
for about 80,000 factories, each 
employing from 25 to 2,000 people. 

The first American Congress de- 
voted to a consideration of medical, 
nursing, and other problems asso- 
ciated with human reproduction 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
from September 11 to 15, 1939, 
inclusive. It will be designated as 
The American Congress on Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology. The promo- 
tion and sponsorship of the 
Congress has been delegated to the 
American Committee on Maternal 
Welfare, Inc. 
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The following table shows the and August 1937, together with the 
mortality among Industrial policy- death rates for the first eight months 
holders for August 1938, July 1938, of each year. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Death Rate* per 100,000 for Principal Causes. Weekly Premium-Paying 
Business in Industrial Department. All Ages (Annual Basis). 


Montus oF Aucust 1938, JuLy 1938, anp Aucust 1937 
7 








ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 Lives Exposgp* 




















. | Cumulative 
CAUSES OF DEATH | January-August 
August July August 
1938 1938 1937 
1938 1937 
Terai —Att, CAUBNG.......6:.0.000000200 | 702.4 704.0 13.7 786.8 | 860.1 
Ns obese shea pessbuiee nae | 4.§ 1.2 1.3 9 8 
Et ch Sid ckighe swine meek | 1 6 4 2.3 1.2 
ER reer eee | we 3 a 1.4 1.8 
MOOD COUBR..... oc cess ccs cee i 1.6 3.6 2.1 3.3 
SS ee re ee eee 1.0 8 9 Ls 1.6 
Se rer ee 2.0 2.7 2.35 8.0 23.3 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 43.8 46.0 48.4 48.0 53.9 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 39.5 41.0 43.7 42.9 48.5 
Syphilis, locomotor ataxia, and general 
paralysis of the insane............. 10.6 10.3 9.3 11.2 11.0 
Cemcer (all Tories)... cs. see cc cee 95.8 93.1 93.0 95.7 93.1 
Diabetes mellitus................... 19.5 20.7 20.6 24.7 25.6 
Cerebral hemorrhage; apoplexy....... 52.6 49.8 48.4 58.7 59.7 
Diseases of the heart{............... 128.7 130.8 127.6 154.2 162.7 
Diseases of the coronary arteries......| 31.5 29.4 23.0 33.7 29.8 
EES errs 4.4 7.8 6.0 6.8 7.8 
Pneumonia (all forms)...............| 25.1 29.9 27.2 56.3 77.4 
Diarrhea and enteritis...............} 10.5 8.0 16.7 6.8 7.8 
Ee ner ere 10.8 10.7 10.4 10.4 11.0 
Chronic nephritis (Bright’s disease)...| 47.2 49.5 45.9 54.2 56.1 
Puerperal state—total............... 6.0 5.2 | 6.6 6.1 6.9 
MN eso Saas aaa ess dates ws be 9.3 a7 | Bs 9.2 8.7 
SE ee ee ee 4.6 3.6 3.8 4.3 4.8 
Accidents—total...............-008- $3.2 a | 61.9 47.7 53.6 
Automobile accidents..............| 18.5 17.8 22.0 16.7 19.6 
All other diseases and conditions...... 139.9 139.0 148.7 142.6 158.2 


























_*The rates for 1938 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates 
of lives exposed to risk. 


tExcludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, acute myocarditis, coronary artery diseases, and angina 
s. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















DEATH RATES FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS — TOTAL PERSONS 


DEATH RATE PER 1,000 — ANNUAL BASIS 
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(DEC) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 





1937 9.6 10.0 95 9.) 82 78 76 7.2 70 74 77 74 
1938* 8.5 8.7 84 81 7.8 75 70 7.0 


* Rated are provisional 
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